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ABSTRACT 

To survive in rapidly changing schools and human service organizations, counsellors 
must not only be competent clinicians, they must also be able to respond to a variety of 
informal work expectations. Organizational Citizenship Behaviour (OCB) is intro- 
duced from the organizational behaviour literature as a factor that contributes to the 
performance ratings of counsellors. Models of OCB are described and factors that en- 
courage OCB are reviewed. A methodology for integrating OCB sensitization training 
into counsellor education programs is suggested as a means to prepare counselling in- 
terns for success as professional colleagues and employees. 

RESUME 

Pour survivre dans les milieux en constante evolution des ecoles et des services sociaux, 
il ne suffit plus pour les conseillers d’etre des cliniciens competents. Ils doivent 
egalement etre en mesure de repondre a des attentes diverses non structures concernant 
le travail. Le comportement Organizational Citizenship Behaviour (OCB) 
[Comportement organisationnel et civique] provient de la documentation sur le 
comportement organisationnel et est presente comme un facteur contribuant aux 
evaluations d’efficacite des conseillers. Cet article decrit des modeles de l’OCB de meme 
quil etudie les facteurs encourageant le comportement OCB. II suggere egalement une 
methodologie pour integrer aux programmes d’education en counseling, une formation 
de sensibilisation a l’OCB, ceci afin de former avec succes les futurs collegues et 
employes professionnels qui sont les stagiaires en counseling. 


Many practicing counsellors can think of a few colleagues past and present 
who, despite good clinical skills, receive little respect from co-workers and super- 
visors in their schools, and counselling organizations including group practices, 
university counselling services, mental health or community agencies. As col- 
leagues, these are the people who insist on leaving work precisely at the scheduled 
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quitting time every day, who complain chronically without suggesting construc- 
tive solutions to organizational problems, who refuse to share resources or who see 
only the minimum number of clients specified for their job. These counsellors 
may have received high grades in their course work at graduate school and their 
specific clinical skills may be highly regarded but, despite these strengths, they are 
passed over for promotion or receive mediocre performance reviews at best. While 
they cannot be faulted on the basis of failure to live up to the specifications of their 
job, these counsellors view their role from a “minimalist” perspective and can be 
relied on for only the basics. The poor fit between the informal expectations held 
by the work group and the performance of these “minimalist” counsellors may 
result in frustration and resentment on both sides. Few counsellors, however, are 
trained in the skills necessary to analyze and rectify this issue of poor fit between 
the individual and the informal demands of the job and of the organization. 

While a number of issues may contribute to this person-organization fit prob- 
lem, one key factor may well be the counsellor s lack of sensitivity to those tacit 
behaviours that are strongly valued by more experienced professionals in their 
counselling organization. Dennis Organ, a pioneer in investigating Organiza- 
tional Citizenship Behaviour (OCB), defines this concept as “. . . an essential 
condition of organization ...” that reflects “. . . a willingness [of] participants to 
‘go beyond what is required’ “ (Organ as cited in Staw & Cummings, 1990, 
p. 43). In contrast to the minimalist approach described above, good organiza- 
tional citizens engage in behaviours beyond the basics such as volunteering to 
help out at a fund-raising event or accepting an extra intake. These are 
behaviours that are clearly not part of the job description but do reflect a willing- 
ness to contribute to the organization and its members. 

To survive in professional settings and, more than this, to receive positive per- 
formance ratings, new counselling graduates need to have an understanding of the 
informal as well as the formal behavioural expectations that their supervisors and 
colleagues will have of them as individuals and as members of professional teams. 
Counselling Practicum and Internship courses typically focus primarily on the de- 
velopment of clinical skills. As directed in the Council for Accreditation of Coun- 
seling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP) Standards (1994), however, 
these courses should also introduce counselling students to the contextual dimen- 
sions of the profession. In this regard, Practicum and Internship texts (Alle-Corliss 
& Alle-Corliss, 1998; Baird, 1996; Faiver, Eisengart, & Colonna, 1995; Boylan, 
Malley, & Scott , 1995) usually include a section that addresses some organiza- 
tional issues, particularly those related to the relationship between the supervisor 
and the intern. They may also include a discussion of formal versus informal orga- 
nizational processes and challenges in professional relationships. Organizational 
Citizenship Behaviour, however, is not typically included in these discussions. 

A particular professional relationship challenge facing counsellors, especially 
those working in school settings, is the increasing pressure to be effective team 
members (Guerra, 1998; Talley & Short, 1996). Since Organizational Citizen- 
ship Behaviours have been shown to improve performance in work groups 
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(Podsakoff, Ahearne, & MacKenzie, 1997), counsellors who engage in these 
behaviours may be especially valued team members. 

Counsellors should be made aware of the fact that, while prescribed behaviour 
is specified in the job description, the informal behaviour that is valued by an 
organization, the behaviour that marks new counsellors as good “organizational 
citizens,” is usually not made explicit. Nevertheless, counselling organizations 
and schools expect counsellors not only to be competent clinicians, but also to be 
good organizational citizens. For counsellor educators concerned about prepar- 
ing counsellors for success in the field it is important to sensitize counselling 
students to organizational factors such as Organizational Citizenship Behaviour 
that, while not directly clinical in nature, may have a significant impact on their 
performance ratings as counsellors working in various professional settings. 

THE NATURE OF ORGANIZATIONAL CITIZENSHIP BEHAVIOUR 

Organizational Citizenship Behaviour has been variously described and exam- 
ined since the 1930s when Chester Barnard introduced to the organizational 
behaviour literature the importance of an employee’s “willingness to cooperate” 
(Organ as cited in Staw & Cummings, 1990). Barnard believed that “. . . the 
willingness of persons to contribute efforts to the cooperative system is indispens- 
able” (Organ in Staw & Cummings, 1990, p. 44). Barnard’s concept was revis- 
ited in the 1960s and 1970s by Katz and Kahn who “. . . distinguished between 
in-role and ‘innovative and spontaneous behavior’” (Organ in Staw & 
Cummings, 1990, p. 45). It was their contention that organizations cannot func- 
tion solely on the strength of prescribed behaviours such as those explicitly stated 
in job descriptions. Instead, Katz and Kahn argued that organizations also elicit: 

‘Performance beyond role requirements for accomplishments of organizational functions.’ 
This last category includes cooperative activities with fellow members, actions protective of 
the system, original ideas for improvement of the system, self-training for additional contri- 
butions, and actions that promote a favorable climate for the organization in the external 
environment. (Organ, 1988, p. 21). 

Despite their critical importance to organizational survival, these behaviours 
tend to be taken for granted since, taken individually, they are often small and are 
not recognized directly in job descriptions (Organ, 1988). 

The apparent invisibility of Organizational Citizenship Behaviour belies its 
importance. Since the pioneering work of Katz and Kahn, and Organ, there has 
been a growing focus in the organizational behaviour literature on OCB. 
Skarlicki and Latham (1995) discussed the notion that OCB is comprised of two 
dimensions. The first, Organizational Citizenship Behaviour that is of benefit to 
the whole organization (OCBO), would include activities such as developing a 
new intake form to collect data necessary for the organization’s effective func- 
tioning. The other type of Organizational Citizenship Behaviour focuses on indi- 
vidual members of an organization (OCBI). OCBIs are characterized by altruism 
or helping a coworker such as assisting a colleague who has a client in crisis or 
offering to take over clients from a colleague who is ill. 
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Lamertz (1998) also conceived of OCBs from a two-factor perspective and 
saw these as reflections of the two role-systems that are present in most organiza- 
tions. The first of these systems is based on instrumental working relations while 
the second is rooted in affective social relations. The instrumental role system is 
based on formal work roles and is focused on task accomplishment, while the 
affective role system is rooted in friendship and interactions that meet the social 
needs of organization members. Lamertz emphasized that OCB must be seen not 
simply as extra role behaviour but, instead, as behaviour that occurs in a social 
context. Further, he found that people who work in a context which includes a 
high frequency of interaction with others exhibited a higher rate of OCBs than 
those involved in jobs that were more socially isolated. Specifically, OCBs that 
are directed toward the organization are more likely to occur when an individual 
is involved in a network of instrumental relations. Similarly, exchange among 
individuals is more likely to occur in the context of a network of affective rela- 
tions (Lamertz, 1998). Given the high rate of social interaction of both an instru- 
mental and affective nature in which counsellors engage, one would expect that 
members of this profession would exhibit a higher rate of OCBs than would 
members of other more instrumentally and socially isolated professions. 

ORGAN’S MODEL OF ORGANIZATIONAL CITIZENSHIP BEHAVIOUR 

Of all the various descriptions of OCB (Schnake,1991), the model that ap- 
pears to have gained ascendance in the literature is Organ’s five dimensional ap- 
proach to organizational citizenship (Organ, 1988; Organ and Ryan, 1995; 
Schnake, Cochran, & Dumler, 1995). The five dimensions outlined in this 
model are altruism, conscientiousness, team spirit (or “sportsmanship”), courtesy 
and civic virtue. 

Firstly, altruism is closely related to the concept of OCBI. In this model, altru- 
ism refers to discretionary behaviours that help colleagues to accomplish work- 
related tasks, such as volunteering to help a colleague who is overloaded or has 
fallen behind due to a client emergency. In a field as unpredictable as counselling, 
altruism would seem to be especially important. Few counsellors can rely on their 
day proceeding in exactly the manner they planned. With unpredictable de- 
mands, such as emergency calls, it is often impossible to meet client needs with- 
out the voluntary cooperation of colleagues. Absence of altruistic behaviour can 
have a negative impact on both individuals and work units. For example, a coun- 
sellor for a small middle school staff of three counsellors is selected to attend a 
national conference where they are introduced to the latest techniques used in 
brief therapy. Upon returning from the conference, the counsellor finds numer- 
ous excuses for not sharing this new information with colleagues thus depriving 
them of the benefit of this material in their practice. 

A second dimension in Organ’s model is conscientiousness. This refers to an 
employee’s accomplishment of job tasks that goes beyond the minimal require- 
ments of the job. Counsellors who insure that a meeting room is appropriately 
prepared for a group session or individual session are showing evidence of consci- 
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entiousness. Conversely, counsellors who fail to leave a play therapy room ready 
for the next counsellor to use waste their colleagues’ time and cause them consid- 
erable frustration. Another example of conscientiousness is a school counsellor 
who recognizes the impact that major changes can have in the community, such 
as the closing of the largest industrial plant in the area. These changes would 
affect not only the students but also parents in the community. The counsellor 
might initiate a series of evening programs designed to help parents to cope with 
the sudden economic shifts impacting their families. 

The third dimension, team spirit, which Organ called “sportsmanship,” is de- 
fined as the avoidance of negative behaviours such as complaining. This is par- 
ticularly important in counselling organizations and schools that emphasize 
professional team work. A single chronic complainer can have a profoundly 
negative impact on the morale of an entire group. Consider, for example, a coun- 
sellor in a large urban high school working with twelve counselling colleagues. 
This counsellor complains constantly about the lack of coordination of activities 
and services offered by the counselling department. When a Director of Guid- 
ance Services is hired with a mandate to ensure service coordination, this coun- 
sellor then begins complaining that the Directors coordination efforts limit their 
ability to be creative in service delivery. 

Fourth, courtesy suggests the demonstration of good social skills and a sensi- 
tivity to the concerns of others by giving colleagues advance notice and sharing 
information. For example, a counsellor who becomes aware of important 
changes in legislation that impact a colleague’s practice is demonstrating courtesy 
by sharing that information. Similarly, counsellors who share articles and books 
on topics of professional interest to their colleagues strengthen the shared work of 
the agency. On the other hand, an absence of courtesy can jeopardize both the 
individuals and their colleagues. For example, a counsellor working with a team 
of two colleagues agrees to prepare a portion of a presentation for parents on the 
topic of university financing and admissions. The day of the presentation the 
counsellor arranges for a personal day off work, neglecting to either tell their 
colleagues about the change in schedule or giving them the portion of the presen- 
tation for which they was responsible. 

Lastly, the fifth factor in Organ’s model, civic virtue, reflects a person’s partici- 
pation in the organization’s political activities, such as offering ideas at staff meet- 
ings for the improvement of organizational functioning. Political behaviour in 
organizations is often a source of frustration for professionals in the field and can 
create confusion for new counsellors. It is important that counsellors discuss with 
their supervisors the level of participation in activities such as committees or 
special projects that is to be expected from someone in their position. In counsel- 
ling organizations and schools, civic virtue can be a double-edged sword. If a new 
counsellor participates too enthusiastically the impression can be created that this 
person is not respectful of those who are more senior in the organization or sim- 
ply does not know their place. For example, a new counsellor in a four-person 
counselling department decides that the best road to success is to volunteer for 
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any and all committees which need members. Soon thereafter, however, they 
discover that membership on certain committees is prized but traditionally re- 
served for senior staff members and their senior colleagues are not impressed with 
someone usurping their position. On the other hand, a new counsellor who 
never volunteers to help out may be seen as disinterested in the work of the 
organization. 

An understanding of this five-factor model can sensitize new counsellors to 
the informal expectations that their supervisors and colleagues may have of them. 
It also gives them a cognitive frame to help them understand the possible roots of 
conflicts they may encounter in the work setting. 

MOTIVATION FOR ORGANIZATIONAL CITIZENSHIP BEHAVIOUR 

The motivation underlying the performance of Organizational Citizenship 
Behaviour has been the subject of considerable speculation. To some, OCB may 
be seen as ingratiation. Bolino (1999) pointed out that there has been recogni- 
tion in the OCB literature of the possibility that impression-management may be 
a motivating factor for such behaviours. However, as Schnake (1991) points out, 
while some may feel the question of motivation is irrelevant, others emphasize 
that there is an important difference between the prosocial behaviours of OCB 
and political behaviour undertaken solely for the purpose of obtaining social or 
material reward. The distinction between these two types of behaviours is impor- 
tant. In proposing that counsellors be sensitized to OCB as an important factor 
in how organizations operate, it is not suggested that they be prompted to engage 
in insincere and self-aggrandizing behaviour. Rather, it is important that, 
through their counsellor training, they be made aware of the impact on organiza- 
tional functioning of behaviours in which they engage voluntarily. 

Recent investigations into the relationship between Organizational Citizen- 
ship Behaviour and the perception of political behaviour in organizations have 
produced interesting findings. In his work on impression-management and 
OCBs, Bolino (1999) suggested that people are more likely to engage in OCBs as 
organizational politics increase since image enhancement may be more impor- 
tant in highly politicized environments in which performance appraisal and pro- 
motion decisions may become more subjective. Maslyn and Fedor (1998) 
examined the difference in the impact of politics at a work-group level and at an 
organizational-level. These researchers were interested in exploring previous 
findings (Cropanzano, Howes, Grandey, & Toth, as cited in Maslyn & Fedor, 
1 998) that had suggested no significant relationship between organizational-level 
politics and organizational citizenship. Referring to Hirshman’s work, Maslyn 
and Fedor (1998) hypothesized that increased rates of Organizational Citizen- 
ship Behaviour may relate to politics at the smaller work-group, rather than the 
organization-wide level, and may be associated with attempts to improve nega- 
tive conditions. Their results confirmed this hypothesis. While perceptions of 
politics at an organizational-level did not predict OCB, citizenship behaviours 
did appear to be used in response to perceptions of group-level politics. Their 
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function at the group level may be to bring peace to troubled situations (Maslyn 
& Fedor, 1998). 

The personal and organizational factors that contribute to the performance of 
Organizational Citizenship Behaviours are complex. From the perspective of so- 
cial-exchange theory, it is not surprising that there appears to be a quid pro quo 
relationship between the individual and the organization that relates to the pro- 
duction of OCBs. If a person is happy with their job (Organ & Ryan, 1995) and 
assesses their treatment by the organization to be equitable (Organ & Konovsky, 
1989), the likelihood that they will engage in OCBs increases. While there is 
some evidence that people may engage in OCBs out of a sense of professionalism 
rather than as a response_to other factors (Van Dyne & Ang, 1998), there is other 
evidence that shows that employees who have a trusting and respectful relation- 
ship with their supervisor show higher rates of OCB (Settoon, Bennett, & Liden, 
1 996) as do employees who believe that their supervisor is treating them fairly 
(Moorman, 1991). 

There has been some effort to examine possible personality correlates of OCB. 
The focus of this work has tended to be on the relationship between personality 
dimensions and job satisfaction which has been shown to be related to OCB. The 
work of Organ and Lingl (1995) supports the connection between personality 
and job satisfaction suggesting that a person’s level of agreeableness may relate 
positively to job satisfaction. Interestingly, level of conscientiousness was nega- 
tively related to satisfaction, perhaps reflecting the frustration that conscientious 
people may feel with coworkers who do not live up to their very high expecta- 
tions, but positively related to compliance. However, the literature linking vari- 
ous personality dimensions to OCB is not conclusive (Organ as cited in Staw & 
Cummings, 1990; Hui, Organ, & Crooker, 1994). 

While there is little reference in the literature to methodologies for direct 
training in OCBs and, in fact, the notion may be controversial given their volun- 
tary nature, there has been some work in the area of training supervisors in meth- 
ods to encourage OCBs in others. Skarlicki and Latham (1996) found that 
“. . . training that increases the skills of the leaders in applying the principles of 
organizational justice increases citizenship behavior on the part of an 
organization’s members” (Skarlicki & Latham, 1996, pp. 165-166.). Moorman, 
Blakely and Niehoff (1998) have suggested that certain facets of organizational 
justice contribute to organization members feeling a sense of organizational sup- 
port and it is this perception of support, rather than the justice itself that prompts 
citizenship behaviours. 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONAL CITIZENSHIP 
AND PERFORMANCE RATINGS 

By definition (Organ, 1988) Organizational Citizenship Behaviour is not di- 
rectly compensated by an organization. Prescribed behaviours, even if performed 
in an outstanding manner, are not OCBs. As Organ emphasizes, it is impossible 
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and, perhaps self-defeating, to try to assess OCB directly since one can never 
adequately account for every type of OCB that could ever be performed. Never- 
theless, . a person demonstrating OCB may certainly hope that in some ill- 
defined manner, the behavior will eventually bring some returns, but not in any 
point-for point, one-to-one correspondence as promised by written or verbal 
guarantees” (Organ , 1988, p. 5). 

A counsellor attempting to fit into a new organizational setting may engage in 
OCBs in the belief that these will impact on their performance report despite the 
fact that the formal performance appraisal system focuses on prescribed 
behaviours. This hope may be quite realistic. While OCB will seldom be made 
explicit in the performance review system, there is a growing body of literature 
that supports the contention that a relationship does in fact exist between OCB 
and the perceptions of supervisors and peers concerning the performance of 
groups and of individuals (Skarlicki & Latham, 1995; Van Dyne & LePine, 
1998; Allen, 1998). Further support for this relationship is found in Organ and 
Ryan’s (1995) meta-analytic review. These authors confirm the positive relation- 
ship between OCB and performance and also point out that “. . . job descriptions 
for higher level positions are more open-ended and make it more difficult to 
distinguish between in-role performance and OCB” (Organ & Ryan, 1995, p. 
791). This may well be the case for counsellors whose roles, depending on the 
setting in which they are working, may be loosely defined and require consider- 
able flexibility. Thus, although OCB may not be listed on a performance review 
form, it appears that it does influence performance ratings. This relationship 
underscores the need for new counsellors to be made aware of OCB as a factor 
that may contribute to judgments being made about their performance. 

To understand the link with performance ratings it is important that counsel- 
lors avoid a homogenized view of OCB. Behaviour that is valued in one setting 
may be shunned or regarded as unimportant in another. Thus, the influence of 
certain types of OCB on performance ratings may vary from organization to 
organization (Skarlicki & Latham, 1995). For example, in one organization vol- 
unteer committee work, while not prescribed in the job description, may be seen 
as a major contribution to the organization. In another organization volunteer 
committee work may be seen as inappropriate if it reduces the time the counsel- 
lor spends helping colleagues with their work or if it reduces the number of cli- 
ents they are able to see. An understanding of Organ’s OCB model presented 
earlier in this paper would provide new counsellors with a useful tool with which 
to analyze the organizational factors at work in these two scenarios. 

Since it is clear that there is a subtle but potentially powerful relationship 
between OCB and performance ratings, it is important that, during their train- 
ing, counsellor interns be provided with an explanation of the contribution this 
association can make to their professional lives. New counsellors who have not 
been sensitized to the importance of OCB during their training may be ill- 
equipped to deal with such systemic issues in their work environment as have 
been mentioned. 
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SENSITIZING COUNSELLING INTERNS TO ORGANIZATIONAL 
CITIZENSHIP BEHAVIOUR: THE CHALLENGE FOR COUNSELLOR EDUCATORS 

While, as Organ (1988) emphasized, there is no way to articulate every pos- 
sible OCB in any given setting, it may be reasonable, nevertheless, to help coun- 
sellors-in-training become aware of the kinds of extra-role behaviours that may 
be valued in the wide variety of settings in which they will work. 

Discussion of OCBs would seem to be a natural extension of work currently 
undertaken in internship classes. The kinds of conflicts that poor or nonexistent 
OCBs tend to promote are familiar topics of discussion in internship classes. 
Many interns observe conflicts in their placement sites. For students attempting 
to understand these conflicts, an explanation of Organ’s five-factor model of 
OCB would offer a structured method for analyzing the nature of these problems 
and would suggest alternative behaviours that would be more constructive. To 
heighten students’ awareness of the issue of Organizational Citizenship 
Behaviour, the following material could be incorporated into an internship 
course unit. 

1 . Overview of the Difference Between Prescribed In-Role Behaviour and Organiza- 
tional Citizenship Behaviour 

It would be useful to engage an internship class in discussion of the nature of 
the difference between expectations outlined in job descriptions and informal 
role expectations that they have observed during their internship experience. 
Students may be able to identify experiences in their own life when they, or 
someone they know, has engaged in extra-role behaviour that benefitted an 
organization or an individual, and to discuss the impact of this behaviour. 
Students could be introduced to the growing organizational behaviour litera- 
ture on OCB. Analysis of real or fictitious cases prepared by the counsellor 
educator could be included to develop the students’ skills in identifying OCB 
and its role in the organizational system. 

2. Discussion With Field Supervisor 

In an effort to understand the kinds of OCBs that are valued in their place- 
ment settings, students could ask their field supervisors what behaviours, 
other than clinical skills, differentiate “good” from “bad” counsellors in their 
particular organization. In addition, supervisors could be asked to describe 
their “ideal” counselling colleague. With the permission of the field supervi- 
sors, these observations could be shared during the internship classes. Using 
Organ’s model, students could be encouraged to identify which kinds of OCB 
appear to be valued in each site. 

3. Field Observation of OCB 

During their placements, students could be asked to observe occurrences of 
OCB among counsellors and counsellor supervisors. Students could be en- 
couraged to identify which of the five OCB factors seem to be prevalent in 
their placement settings. In class, students placed in different counselling set- 
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tings would be asked to share with others examples of OCB from their obser- 
vations. This activity would give interns the opportunity to compare and con- 
trast the implicit expectations of members of different kinds of organizations. 

Activities such as those described above would assist students in gaining an 
understanding of the personal and systemic implications of OCB. Use of Organ’s 
OCB model to analyze the nature of collegial interaction in internship placement 
sites and, later, their own work settings would assist them in becoming more 
accepted members of counselling organizations and schools. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 

An area of Organizational Citizenship Behaviour research that has received 
little attention is possibility of gender differences. This is a particularly important 
topic in a profession such as counselling whose membership includes a large per- 
centage of women. Since there is a body of research evidence that supports the 
stereotypic expectations of women suggesting that they tend to be more commu- 
nally oriented and “. . . to manifest behaviors that can be described as socially 
sensitive, friendly, and concerned with others’ welfare, whereas men tend to 
manifest behaviors that can be described as dominant, controlling and indepen- 
dent” (Eagly, 1995, p. 154), it would seem to be reasonable to assume that 
women would be likely to exhibit a higher rate of citizenship behaviours that are 
tied to the affective network identified by Lamertz (1998). 

To date, little emphasis has been placed in the research literature on gender as 
it relates specifically to OCB. There has, however, been some focus on gender in 
relation to helping behaviour. Unlike the traditional view of Organizational Citi- 
zenship Behaviour as exclusively extra-role, helping can include both in-role and 
extra-role behaviours (Anderson & Williams, 1996) and can include behaviour 
beyond the work environment. Examinations of gender differences in helping 
behaviour seem to suggest that while there may not be a major difference be- 
tween the genders in general rates of helping, the foci of the genders may be 
different. Baumeister and Sommer (1997), in describing general helping 
behaviour outside the work context, have suggested that women’s helping 
behaviour tends to be more focused on close relationships whereas men’s helping 
is focused on the broader social group. This view was supported in Eagley and 
Crowley’s meta-analytic review of the literature on gender and helping (Eagley & 
Crowley, 1986). These authors suggested that gender roles encourage males to 
engage in helping that is larger and more heroic with both strangers and in close 
relationships, while females are encouraged to help in more nurturing and caring 
ways in the context of longer term relationships. 

To the extent that helping behaviour and organizational citizenship behaviour 
may overlap, these results seem to suggest that, if a gender difference in rates of 
OCB does exist, women may be likely to engage in more affectively based OCBs. 
However, in the absence of clear data to confirm this assumption and, given the 
challenges that can face investigators examining gender differences (Eagley, 
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1995; Hyde & Plant, 1995), this assumption is purely speculative and deserves 
more rigorous study. 

Another area that has received little attention is the relationship between age 
and Organizational Citizenship Behaviour. Given the differences in work-related 
attitude held by members of various generations (Foot & Stoffman, 1996; 
Barnard, Cosgrave, & Welsh, 1998), it would seem reasonable to expect that 
these differences also would be reflected in Organizational Citizenship 
Behaviours. In school counselling, such an investigation may have particular rel- 
evance in those provinces that have instituted early retirement programs in edu- 
cation resulting, in some instances, in a dramatic downward age shift in the age 
of practicing counsellors. 

Of interest to counsellors coping with increasing demand for service concur- 
rent with typically decreasing funding and resources is the apparent link between 
OCB and time pressure. Hui, Organ and Crooker (1994) found that time pres- 
sure tended to depress the quality of OCB. This area would merit further inves- 
tigation in the counselling profession in the face of escalating performance 
pressure. 

In an examination of the role of the school counsellor as systems change agent, 
Napierkowski and Parsons (1995) discussed the creative use of power to influ- 
ence a school system to change its perception of the role of the counsellor. In- 
cluded in their discussion was an emphasis on the need for the counsellors to 
ensure that they are seen as valuable to members of their organizations. While it 
is important to differentiate between ingratiation and OCB, given the link be- 
tween OCBs and performance appraisals, it would be interesting to examine 
whether the more influential counsellors in a school system were, in fact, those 
who also evidenced high levels of OCBs. 

Organ’s model offers a potential new tool for understanding the kinds of ex- 
pectations that organizations may have concerning the informal behaviour that 
contributes to positive performance appraisals. While this model is useful as a 
starting point, new counsellors still need to interpret it in light of their own 
unique work context. In his extensive review of the OCB literature, Schnake 
(1991) emphasized the need for the development of a list of citizenship 
behaviours specific to each occupation. A clear direction for future research in 
OCBs and counsellors is the clarification of the specific nature of the OCB that is 
valued in counselling services. This kind of investigation would provide counsel- 
ling interns and new graduates with more specific information about the variety 
of behavioural expectations they may face as they enter the workforce. While 
various measures of OCB exist (Smith, Organ, & Near as cited in Organ & 
Konovsky, 1 989; Podsakoff, MacKenzie, Moorman &c Fetter as cited in Organ & 
Lingl, 1995), none focus on issues specific to the counselling profession. Devel- 
opment of an inventory of behavioural expectations of counsellors would pave 
the way for the development of a counselling OCB questionnaire which would 
provide valuable data for the profession. Once the specific nature of OCB in the 
counselling context has been identified, it will be important to examine the link 
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between this counselling-specific OCB and performance ratings. In addition, 
such a counselling OCB measure would allow for follow-up evaluation of the 
suggested OCB sensitization program on the occurrence of OCB in internship 
settings and in the workplace. 
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